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EDITORIALS 


KEEPING BROKERS AND —Last weck this column 
CUSTOMERS INFORMED mentioned that these are 

dangerous times for trade 
relations. What with better than half the vegetable and fish 
canners withdrawn from the market, the price structure picking 
up strength every day, and it becoming more and more apparent 
that pro-rata deliveries will be necessary on many items, that 
might well be called the under-statement of the year. This is 
the kind of situation that presents the opportunity of making 
long and lasting buyer-friends or lasting enemies, depending on 
how the situation is handled. 

With this in mind, we take the liberty of reproducing below 
letters from a well known Mid-western canner, one to his 
brokers, one to his customers. His name, for this purpose, is 
unimportant—his methods all important. 


August 26, 1955 
1955 OPENING CORN PRICES 
TO OUR BROKERS: 


Early Billing and Opening Prices for 1955 new-pack Corn are 
enclosed. These prices are subject to the following conditions: 


1. EFFECTIVE DATE—To place our S A P future contract 
customers competitive with offerings that may be in your 
market currently, we are giving all the trade an opportunity 
to order out during this current week only at a special early 
billing price. Withdrawals will be limited to a normal 30-day 
supply, and to obtain this special price instructions must be 
for immediate shipment and accompanied by buyer’s labels. 
As of the opening of business Tuesday, September 6th, new 
formal opening prices will apply on shipping instructions 
received by us. (Seven days grace period does not apply on 
new-pack opening prices.) 


2. ITEMS AVAILABLE—These prices apply only on S A P 
future contracts. We are just half way through the 1955 
pack and the entire corn production to date is reserved to 
protect your S A P contracts. 


’. GUARANTEE AGAINST PRICE DECLINE—Floor stocks 
from new-pack shipments are guaranteed for 30 days from 
date of invoice against our own quoted price decline. 


PRICE CHANGES—To keep our trade competitive in price, 
revised prices may be issued during the life of the contract. 
In the case of a price advance, buyer will have seven (7) 
calendar days grace to order out not exceeding a 30 days 
supply, at the preceding price level. Shipping instructions 
must be furnished in writing for immediate delivery, and 
buyers’ labels in our possession. In case of a price decline, 
our Guarantee explained in Item 3 above applies. 


PRO RATA DELIVERY—It is too early for us to determine 
if there will be any pro rata items sold on S A P contracts. 
We will give reasonably prompt notification of delivery per- 
centages as quickly as we have final formal acceptance of 
outstanding S A P contracts after the close of the pack. 
Defaulting S A P contracts will increase delivery of pro rata 
items. It is important that’‘we have prompt acceptance and 
first installment shipping” instructions to show good faith 
and acceptance of contract at opening prices. 
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6. WITHDRAWALS—S A P contract terms specify that 1/3 
of the corn be withdrawn by October 31st, 2/3 by January 
31st and the balance withdrawn by April 30th when contract 
expires. Contract quantities cannot be guaranteed beyond 
specified dates. Adjustments on contracts may be made by 

sellers in case withdrawals are not made in accordance wih 
contract terms. 


7. CANCELLATIONS—We look with disfavor on wholesale 
cancellations, but always tolerate reasonable adjustments to 
meet trade needs. The status of future commitments will 
be made on customer’s record of withdrawal. Therefore 
cancellations have repercussions on customer’s future stand- 
ing on later requests. 


8. SPOT ORDERS—These prices do not apply to spot business. 
We will issue a list of items available for spot orders at a 
later date, 


To render your trade the best possible cooperation, service, and 
also proper protection in contract commitments, we suggest that 
you carefully review the above terms with your trade. We 
firmly believe these terms incorporate acceptable trade practionh: 
and are in keeping with the times. 

We have tried to “spell out” all terms so every broker and 
buyer knows exactly how we operate. In case of doubt or my 
question of terms, please phone us. 


September 12, 1955 
TO OUR CUSTOMERS: ; 


SEPTEMBER 1st I B M REPORT 


Enclosed is an itemized listing of S A P Contract commitments 
that we are holding for you as of September 1st. These records 
are valuable and helpful provided they are properly reviewed 
and checked with your own company records. 

May we ask that you check this report for the following: 


(1) ACCURACY—For your protection it is a good idea to 
review each item to determine if it is in agreement as to sieve, 
grade, tin size and listed cases. Please report promptly cor- 
rections or omissions. 


(2) WITHDRAWAL—We agree to earmark and hold listed 
items for your orderly withdrawals in accordance with contract 
terms. As a reminder, 1/3 of all listed peas are to be with- 
drawn prior to September 30th, and 1/3 of contract listing of 
beans and corn by October 30th. 


(3) CONFIDENCE IN CONTRACT — We cannot properly 
evaluate or determine if a contract is bona fide or not unless 
buyers express their obligation in terms of withdrawals. It is 
therefore important to make known your wishes promptly pro- 
vided you expect us to continue to hold your commitments. 


(4) CANCELLATIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS — Near the 
close of this month we are going to carefully review all con- 
tracts and will adjust or cancel where buyer has failed to show 
interest by withdrawal of the first 1/3 in this shipping period. 


(5) OUR OBLIGATION—We want to make our production 
and deliveries available to the trade that wants same. We can- 
not justify holding in abeyance set asides where buyer does not 
assume his part of the obligation. We are anxious to service 
you in your actual needs, therefore we seek your cooperation. 
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REGISTERED _TRADE-MARK 


CANNING MACHINERY 


CLEANERS 


LIMA BEANS 
STRING BEANS ee CHERRIES 
and other Vegetables and Fruits 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
GRADERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 


WASHERS 


for 
TOMATOES 


Write for information on latest and most modern 


Vegetable Equipment for continuous lines 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 


SORBIC HELD PROMISING 
IN PICKLES 


Sorbic, a refined sorbic acid, produced 
by the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Com- 
pany, under license from Best Foods, 
Inc., may eventually eliminate the 
“bloater” problem in the production of 
pickles, according to literature just re- 
leased by Carbide & Carbon, a division 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. Not 
to be confused with “ascorbic acid” 
(Vitamin C), Sorbic is a new selective 
inhibitor for molds and juice. It is a 
white crystalline material that melts at 
274.1 degrees F. It is slightly soluble 
in water and is soluble in ethanol, and 
propylene glycol. 


Laboratory tests show that Sorbic in 
low concentrations (0.05 to 0.1 percent) 
controls the yeasts associated with gas- 
eous fermentations in cucumber brines. 
It is believed that these gaseous fer- 
mentations contribute to the formation 
of “bloaters”, a serious cause of losses 
in the production of pickles. Trials of 
Sorbie for the control of gaseous fer- 
mentations are in progress at a number 
of commercial stations. Preliminary in- 
dications, according to Carbide & Carbon, 
are that Sorbic added to the brine con- 
centrations of 0.1 and 0.05 percent effec- 
tively aids in the control of these 
“bloaters”. An added advantage, says 
the company, is the virtually complete 
control of troublesome scum yeasts on 
indoor barrels and tanks. 


Sorbie is also being investigated as a 
mold preventative in bread, baked goods, 
prepared mixes, and as a preservative 
for fresh fruits and vegetables. It func- 
tions best as a mold inhibitor under 
acidic conditions. It is of particular in- 
terest to producers of citrus, tomato 
products, brined products, other than 
pickles and processed meats. The product 
is not an optional ingredient in standards 
promulgated by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, but permits have been 
granted under the act to a number of 
cheese manufacturers for its use. A for- 
mal petition has been filed to amend the 
Standards for certain cheeses to permit 
Sorbie as an optional ingredient. And it 
is presumed the same action will be 
taken for other products following favor- 
able laboratory tests. 


RALEIGH BROKERS ORGANIZE 


The Raleigh Food Brokers Association 
has announced the following committce 
chairmanships in their drive to help de- 
velop eastern North Carolina as a dis- 
tribution center:—Henry R. Fenell, Ex- 
ecutive Committee; Lebon Thornton, 
Wholesale Committee; Wayne Water- 
stradt, Retail Committee; Otis V. Jones, 
Jr., Publicity Committee; Max Rawlings, 
Progress Committee; Joe Edwards, !i- 
nance & Transportation; W. C. Ethridge, 
Membership. | 


Invitations have been extended to all 
Food Brokers in the area to become 
members of the Association. 
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Modern applications of individual drive motors in locations 
where they are subject to acids and wash-down water make it 
necessary to use water-proof equipment. The use of Okotherm 
with its protective outer coating is illustrated (left). Economy 
is effected by not having to use rigid conduit in this difficult 
installation. Plica water-proof pliable conduit is available in 


many sizes and lends itself to wiring in difficult locations. When 


Electrical Installations 
In the Cannery 


PART I--Space Requirements and the Moisture Problem 


By R. S. WILSON 
Electrical Engineer 
California Packing Corp. 
Richmond, Calif. 


By comparison with other large indus- 
tries any individual cannery is relatively 
small from the standpoint of connected 
electrical load although at times the 
plant itself may cover several city blocks 
and contain hundreds of motors. It is a 
large plant which boasts a substation of 
1,500 KVA capacity. Such a plant may 
have 600 or 700 motors, most of which 
would be 5 H.P. or less, with a few rang- 
ing thru 50, 75 or 100 H.P. 


One of the important considerations 
in designing electrical work for a can- 
nery, from the economic point of view, 
is that many installations may operate 
productively for only six weeks out of 
the year. A few run as long as nine 
nionths. For this reason any expendi- 
tire of money for equipment must be 
hept at a minimum so that there is a 
?-asonable chance to earn back the cost 
© additions or changes during the en- 
sing operating season. There are, of 
¢ urse, some investments such as sub- 
s ations and central distribution systems 
wiich are of a permanent nature and 
nnot be paid off in one season. Even 
quently relocated or replaced equip- 
nt must provide reliable operation be- 
c: use of the perishable nature of the raw 
p. oducts. Shutdown time from any cause 
is very expensive. However, no more 
noney than is absolutely necessary 
sl ould be spent on the equipment. 
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Several salient considerations must be 
kept in mind when designing and speci- 
fying the electrical installation for a 
cannery: 


The Electrical Engineer for one 
of the nation’s largest fruit and 
vegetable packing companies 
touches on some of the phases and 
problems encountered in designing 
electrical power systems for the 
canning industry. 


It is not the purpose of this 
paper to delve into a _ theoretical 
study of many engineering prob- 
lems such as interrupting capacity, 
power factor, etc. On the other 
hand, peculiar conditions which are 
encountered and the solutions to 
such problems as they are being 
developed will be brought out. 


Lighting, communications, level 
controls and electronic devices have 
been left for consideration in future 
papers due to lack of space in this 
article. 


hand bent to the desired 
straightened and rebent indefinitely. In center photo, note the 
short radius around which it can be bent without flattening. 
Eight circuits of seven-conductor MI cable (at right) take up 
very little space and can be trained around difficult bends. Note 
the use of Cope duct to support the vertical run. 


1. Space Requirements. Due to the 
long periods of little or no operation all 
floor space (which represents investment 
and taxes) must be used to the utmost. 
During operating season a great deal of 
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radius it retains it shape, and can be 


space is required for people and moving 
equipment. During off-season periods as 
much space as possible is used for ware- 
housing of finished products or equip- 
ment which has to be brought in out of 
the winter weather. Such use of space 
requires that electrical equipment must 
take up the least possible amount of 
room and still maintain legal clearances 
for safety. 

2. Moisture. Moisture is of great im- 
portance. For sanitary reasons it is nec- 
essary to wash the machinery and build- 
ing frequently, the modern trend being 
to use water at high temperatures and 
pressures with chemicals added. Indi- 
vidual motor drives mounted on the ma- 
chines instead of high in the rafters 
further aggravate the situation. Process 
steam rises into the upper parts of the 
plant where some of it condenses and 
drips onto or even finds its way into con- 
duits and pull boxes where it condenses 
and runs down into pushbutton boxes, 
switches and gutters. 

3. Chemicals. Chemicals add their bit 
too. Chlorine in the water, salt and vine- 
gar in the products, even the juice of 
peaches. Peach juice seems to contain 
enough cyanide to harden cast iron. 

4. Temperature. There is~the ever 
present matter of varying temperatures 
in different parts of the plant. 

5. Safety of Design and Operation. 


SPACE REQUIREMENTS 
AND INVESTMENT 

Starting at the logical beginning, the 
engineer has to find space for the sub- 
station. In the small plant this may be 
merely a one- or two-pole-and-platform 
structure on the property line with an 
aerial service drop. In the larger plant 
it may be a ground-level or buried sub- 
station complete with high-voltage serv- 
ice and switching. For what capacity 
should the substation be designed? Will 
the plant remain at its original size or 
will there be extensive additions in the 
future? What product will be packed in 
the future addition? Such questions are 
always asked by the engineer whenever 
he is about to start the layout for a new 
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industrial plant. The difficult part of do- 
ing this for a cannery is the fairly small 
percentage of the original load which is 
added each year. Rather quietly the load 
becomes too great for the service or dis- 
tribution facilities. Designing a service 
entrance and distribution equipment very 
much larger than required for the initial 
installation will probably bring forth 
cries of protest that direct costs and 
taxes are too high in comparison with 
the output of the plant. This is particu- 
larly bad when the utilization voltage is 
in the order of 220. If 20% or 50% over- 
capacity is built in it seems as though 
the bills have hardly been paid before 
the plant electrician is complaining about 
low voltage, tripping breakers and hot 
wires. 

The plant superintendent is then very 
likely to suspect that the engineer was 
incompetent, but investigation might re- 
veal that an unanticipated 60 H.P. motor 
was added in the middle of the operating 
season. Some of the other motors might 
have become overloaded due to a change 
of operating practice. Sometimes power 
factor is allowed to drop by using sur- 
plus motors which are too large for the 
load. After about five years of this sort 
of thing the engineer is called back to 
do something. 

It happened in one case that not over 
two years previously the engineer 
thought he was doing well when he re- 
built the service equipment with consid- 
erable space capacity. Between two sea- 
sons a large area previously devoted to 
storing boxes became a_ refrigerated 
warehouse with 200 H.P. new load. He 
found that even though the service equip- 
ment could take the additional load the 
utilization voltage was too low to be 
transmitted over the distance from the 
service entrance to the new load. 


SUBSTATION SIZE AND 
UTILIZATION VOLTAGE 


The foregoing problems have been 
solved in part in several ways. The sub- 
station might be located in the building 
or outdoors as near the apparent load 
center as possible. The actual distance 
will probably be quite great. A steel- 
clad high-voltage load interrupter switch 
can be made part of the substation and 
thus eliminate the need for a large sec- 
ondary breaker because it can carry 
much more primary current than is ever 
likely to be demanded of it, even at mod- 
erately low primary voltages. 

The substation enclosure and pad can 
be made large enough to accommodate 
the larger transformers which the high- 
voltage switch can handle. When the 
utility’ furnishes the transformers there 
is a great deal of future substation ca- 
pacity provided at little or no additional 
expense when first built. 

It has been found that except for very 
small plants the _ utilization voltage 
should be 440. Increasing copper for 
greater capacity at 220 volts or convert- 
ing equipment to operate on 440 volts 
are both expensive ways to increase the 
capacity of an existing low-voltage sys- 
tem. When converting portions of a 
plant over to the higher voltage distri- 


bution it may be cheaper in certain areas 
to reduce the 440 volts thru transformers 
to 220 volts locally than to convert a 
great many switches and starters. 


LOCATION OF DISTRIBUTION 
CENTER 


The distribution center should be as 
close as possible to the substation so 
that the entrance bus can be made con- 
siderably larger than initially necessary 
at not too great an expense, or the en- 
trance bus and space allotted to the dis- 
tribution center should be capable of be- 
ing increased by a parallel system. This 
latter method has the advantage that 
future load might be better served by 
taking the new feeder away from the 
substation in a different direction from 
the first. 


LOCATION OF MOTOR 
CONTROL CENTERS 


The next problem is the location of 
snace for the motor control equipment. 
The space needed for passage of lift- 
trucks, and wet conditions, make a loca- 
tion on the floor undesirable. A _ roof 
which is too low will not allow adequate 
clearance under an elevated platform for 
the passage of lift-trucks. Locating the 
control in a monitor may cut off light or 
ventilation and there is the possibility 
that at some future time other equip- 
ment might have to be placed in that 
location. It is not uncommon to find con- 
veyors run directly thru a panel which 
is composed of switches and gutters on 
a wooden backboard. Prefabricated steel- 
enclosed motor control centers offer at 
least a partial solution to these problems 
thru smaller size and portability. 


CONVENTIONAL MOTOR 
CONTROL CENTERS 


The use of prefabricated motor con- 
trol centers can crowd more control into 
a given space than has been possible 
with the old switch-and-gutter method. 
But even the modern double-faced motor 
control centers which have been devel- 
oved in the last ten years are too large. 
They are usually about 20 inches front 
to back. If both sides are to be used two 
aisles must be provided, thus requiring 
a platform or floor area about 8 feet 
wide. 


CUSTOM BUILT MOTOR 
CONTROL CENTERS 


Special motor control centers devel- 
oped originally for the canneries vary 
in depth from 8 to 11 inches and are 
only single-sided. At 440 volts as many 
as 10 size I starters and breakers can be 
built into a board 30 inches wide and 90 
inches high. The cost of these centers 
is competitive with combination starters 
and have an advantage over switch-and- 
gutter installations by being wired from 
breaker to starter at the factory. If con- 
trol centers must be doubled up they can 
face each other on opposite sides of an 
aisle thus requiring a space only 5 feet 
wide. Since these centers are built in 
units of about 10 circuits they are small 
enough to be moved about the plant when 
required due to changes in the location 
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of machinery. It is to be noted, however, 
that more sections are usually added t» 
existing ones and removal to new loca- 
tions is infrequent. 

Since these centers are custom built i: 
is possible to have many variations as to 
the sizes of starters, or substitution of 
control transformers or relays in starter 
compartments. The starters are all sepa- 
rated from their neighbors by barriers, 
and when it is necessary to bring contro! 
circuits from other sources into the 
starter compartments such circuits pass 
thru isolating switches in the starter 
compartment. 

It has been found that the basic econ- 
omy of these control centers falls off 
when using starters over size II, but the 
vast majority of the motors in the can- 
neries are too small to require starters 
larger than size I. 


THE MOISTURE PROBLEM 

There are two ways to overcome the 
moisture problem. One is to keep the 
equipment out of the water and the other 
is to keep the water out of the equip- 
ment, and both methods are used. NEMA 
I equipment is usually cheaper than to- 
tally enclosed NEMA IV. As far as the 
motor control equipment is concerned it 
is usually placed on an elevated platform 
or in a separate room as far from the 
reach of wash-down water as possible. 
Sometimes it is even necessary to build 
a room around the platform, complete 
with roof, to keep water and steam out 
of the equipment. At times it is neces- 
sary to place the control out of doors in 
which case weather-proof enclosures 
have to be provided. 


MOTOR ENCLOSURES 

The totally enclosed motor is not al- 
ways the answer to the problem of keep- 
ing water out of the motor winding. 
There have been many experiences where 
it is necessary to provide drain plugs in 
totally enclosed motors to drain off the 
condensed moisture which creeps in past 
the shaft bearings when the motors cool 
after being washed. 

It has been mentioned that moisture 
sometimes condenses in overhead con- 
duits and follows them down. Totally 
enclosed motors have been found half 
full of water for this reason. 


CLASS H SILICONE INSULATION* 


Those few splash-proof motors known 
to the author Which have been wound 
with Silicone Class H materials have 
stood up without a failure for severa! 
years. Although this type of insulatio: 
is usually considered in cases of hig! 
temperature ‘the experience obtained ii 
wet locations indicates that it can be 
relied upon under those service condi- 
tions plus having the ability to with. 
stand overloads which so _ frequent}: 
occur during the operating season. 


WATER-TIGHT FITTINGS 


In the gradual transition from ove:- 
head motors to motors on the machines 


(Continued on Page 18) 
* Silicone and_ Silastic. 
Midland, Michigan. 
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PROMOTION 


The first shipment of Studebakers to be used by Chun King 
Sales, Duluth, Minn., in a nationwide promotion of its frozen 
American-Oriental food products, is accepted by Jim Lee 
(right), Chun King vice-president, from Studebaker’s fleet sales 
manager Richard Siewers at South Bend, Ind. 


FIRST SHIPMENT OF 
250 STUDEBAKERS 


i. kK 


for CHUN KING FROZEN FOODS PROMITION... 


CHUN KING OFFERS FREE 
STUDEBAKERS TO RETAILERS 


Chun King Sales, Duluth, Minn., a 
leader in the Angerican-Oriental food 


field, is offering food retailers 250 Stude- 
bakers, each with a retail value of $1850, 


in one of the largest sales promotions in 
the history of the food industry. 

The promotion is aimed at putting 
Chun King’s line of frozen food products 
into virtually immediate nationwide dis- 
tribution. 

Delivery of the first shipment of 25 
cars has already been made. They, like 
the others to follow, are being distributed 
by Chun King on a “one to a customer,” 
“first-come, first-served” basis. 

The promotion will be backed up by an 
integrated program of national maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising, time on 
the CBS-TV Garry Moore Show and 
point of sale merchandising aids. 

To obtain one of the cars, a retailer 
must purchase a minimum of 1200 cases 
of three or more of Chun King’s line of 
frozen items, which includes a complete 
frozen Cantonese dinner, a frozen indi- 
vidual serving chicken chow mein with 
noodles, frozen Cantonese shrimp egg 
rolls and a frozen two-serving pack 
chicken chow mein without noodles. 


Dealers receiving the bright red cars 
are expected to use them in connection 


with sales featuring Chun King’s frozen 
food items. 

Delivery of each car is made through 
a local Studebaker agency, freight pre- 
paid. Servicing and state and local taxes, 
if any, must be paid by the food retailer. 


CHARM BEGINS ARTICLE SERIES 
ON CANNED FOODS 


To provide a continuing supply of ma- 
terial for a series of articles beginning 
in the October issue, Charlotte Adams, 
Food Editor of “Charm” magazine, is 
asking canners, through the National 
Canners Association, to keep her in- 
formed about all new products as well 
as existing products which might lend 
themselves to the theme “Meals in a 
Minute for After-Five Cooks”. Mrs. 
Adams may be reached care of Charm 
Magazine, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


Speaking of the series, in the October 
issue, on the stands September 22, Mrs. 
Adams tells readers “Here is the first of 
a series of articles to help you turn the 
wonderful foods you buy in cans, pack- 
ages and jars, into your own elegant 
cuisine. We will keep you in touch with 
all the new and exciting prepared foods, 
and tell you what, if anything, you can 
do to make them even better. Menus we 
suggest can literally be prepared in 


minutes but look and taste as though you 
had spent hours of loving care on them. 
First courses are optional. With each 
menu we show the prepared foods which 
are its base. Unless we mention a spe- 
cific source, these foods are in national 
distribution. If your grocer hasn’t the 
ones you want, ask him to stock them”. 


In the October issue the following 
canned foods are pictured: Chick peas, 
tomatoes, sliced mushrooms, shrimp, 
apple sauce, spaghetti with meat balls, 
stewed tomatoes, yams, luncheon meat, 
chicken gumbo soup, corned beef hash, 
chow mein noodles, and chicken con- 
somme. 


Al Beltz, formerly with the Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Company, has joined the 
staff of the Brockway Glass Company’s 
New York City office. 


J. Roger Deas of American Can Com- 
pany, has delivered more than 1,000 
speeches during the past four years, tell- 
ign the public the stories of the can mak- 
ing and can using industries. Since Sep- 
tember 1951, when the program started, 
Deas has traveled 225,000 miles and 
covered 41 states. Estimated audience 
for his talks during this period is 190,000 
—about 50,000 a year. 


MISS SWEETHEART OF SHOEPEG CORN — Miss Jody 


Gvercio of Bel Air, Maryland, was officially announced Miss 
S\eetheart of Shoepeg Corn by Oscar Frisbee on Station 
WAAM-TV, Baltimore, on August 18. Charles B. Silver, II, of 
th: firm of Charles B. Silver & Son, Inc., of Havre de Grace, 
M ryland, presents a check for $250 to the lovely miss, as Oscar 
F; sbee looks on. Other winners were: Miss Barbara Mussel- 
w ite of Lumberton, North Carolina; Miss Barbara Palmer of 
M nhall, Pennsylvania; Miss Dorothy Anne Liddell of Colora, 
M. ryland; Miss Rhea Robins of Rochester, Pennsylvania; Miss 
Lc -etta Young of Industry, Pennsylvania; and Miss Rebecca 
M: rsh of Forrest City, North Carolina. Contestants were re- 
qu red to submit an original recipe using shoepeg corn and were 
ju zed on the basis of this recipe, plus their personal appear- 
an 2 and interest in home making. Can Manufacturers Institute 
ac’ vated the program. 
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The Old Guard Society Cocktail Party 
and Buffet Supper will take place on 
Thursday, January 19 at the Shelbourne 


Hotel, beginning at 6:00 P.M., according 


to a September 15 release of The Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion. 


Krier Preserving Company of Belgium, 
Wisconsin, has appointed H. S. “Bud” 
Humphreys & Associates of Memphis, 
Tennessee, to handle their quality line 
of “Serv-U-Rite” canned vegetables, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Stanley 
Bergman, Sales Manager. 


The Thornton Canning Company, 
Thornton, Calif., has named Wilson, 
Markey & Co., Inc., San Francisco, to 
direct its advertising work. 


Lloyd Hilsz has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Wood 
Canning Co., Stockton, Calif., to join 
Blue Lake Packers, Inc., Salem, Ore. He 
has been succeeded at the Stockton firm 
by H. F. von der Lieth, formerly with 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 


George W. Jaqua, President, and 
George G. Rodgers, Jr., Secretary of The 
Jaqua Company of Winchester, Indiana, 
have announced that the firm has sold 
its canning property at Union City, In- 
diana, to John C. Jaqua. The two con- 
cerns are entirely separate in all re- 
spects. 


Members of Knouse Foods Coopera- 
tive, Inc., of Peach Glen, Pennsylvania, 
attending the 6th annual stockholders 
meeting on September 6, reelected six 
members of the Board of Directors as 
follows: M. E. Knouse, R. Z. Musselman, 
Orrtana; C. Earl Brown, Chambersburg; 
J. E. McDonald, Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia; R. Johnson Gillan, St. Thomas; 
and Galen H. Gates, Shippensburg. Mr. 
Knouse, President, announced _ that 
grower-members received nearly $1 mil- 
lion in net profits for 1954 crops, the 
highest returns in the history of the 
firm. Grower incomes from the associa- 
tion have nearly doubled each year over 
the previous years. Mr. Knouse was pre- 
sented with a specially engraved plaque 
in recognition of 30 years as a grower, 
processor and leader. Approximately 275 
growers attended the dinner meeting. 
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DR: F. W. ADAMS 


Dr. Frederick W. Adams has_ been 
named Director of the Department of 
Chemistry, and Dr. Robert M. Brick, Di- 
rector of the Department of Metallurgy 
of Continental Can Company’s Central 
Research and Engineering Division, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Curtis E. 
Maier, General Manager of the division. 
Before joining Continental in 1953 as 
Research and Development Director of 
the company’s millsplastic division, Dr. 
Adams served for nine years as Director 
of Research for Coats & Clark, Inc. A 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, he was a member of its 
Chemical Engineering Department for 
14 years. Dr. Brick, a former Director 
of the School of Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania, 
is a consultant to the Frankford Arsenal 
of the U. S. Army and to the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s installations. He 
is a former consultant to the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory. 


Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Elmira, New York has an- 
nounced the appointment of Andrew E. 
Mauro as manager of the Company’s 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana Glass Container 
Plant. Clement N. Granoff, formerly 
manager of Quality Control and Cus- 
tomer Service for Thatcher’s McKee 
Division succeeds Mr. Mauro. The firm 
has also announced the election of P. 
Stuart Holmquest as Vice President in 
charge of Container Sales for all divi- 
sions. Prior to joining Thatcher, Mr. 
Holmquest was manager of Armstrong 
Cork Company’s Glass Container De- 
partment and has more than 18 years 
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All of the stock of D. M. Jewett, Inc., 
producers of the well-known Sugar Loaf 
brand of pickles at South Deerfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been purchased by a 
financial group interested in the food . 
industry. The stock was sold by heirs of 
Messrs. D. M. Jewett, Sr. and Jr., who 
lost their lives in an airplane accident 
in 1951. The new owners have said that 
operations would continue as in the past 
with no changes in plant location or per- 
sonnel. Leo F. Hunderup, for the past 
2% years General Manager, President 
and Treasurer, will remain in these 
capacities. 


Carlisle W. McLean has become Vice- 
President and Assistant Manager of 
Westfield Food Products, Inc., Westfield, 
New York, according to an announce- 
ment by Richard T. Schofield, Executive 
Vice-President. Mr. McLean was for- 
merly partner of Rood & McLean Food 
Products from 1934 to 1952, and follow- 
ing the dissolution of that firm operated 
McLean Fruit Products. Mr. Schofield 
also announced that effective September 
2 the plant and facilities of Grape Belt 
Preserve Company, Inc., has been leased 
to Westfield which firm will accept 
grapes from growers who delivered to 
Grape Belt in the past. In addition to 
grapes, Westfield plans to process other 
fruits and food products. Kasson W. 
Seiter, former Manager for Grape Belt, 
will continue to have an active part in 
the management of the plant. Donald 
R. Slocum, present plant manager of 
Westfield, will be in charge of production 
in both plants. 


Raymond Schilling, owner and operator 
of Schilling Brothers, Inc., at Finksburg, 
near Westmiyster, Maryland, has an- 
nounced that he is offering for sale the 
canning factory and his four farms, with 
a total acreage of some 650 acres. The 
one line plant has a total capacity of 
approximately 125,000 cases and _ is 
equipped for canning beans, tomatoes 
and peas. The plant is now in operation 
and Mr. Schilling advises it will continue 
so until sold. Mr. Schilling has been na 
the canning business for approximate'y 
40 years, starting with his father-in-law, 
K. R. Taylor, at the plant in 1929. The 
Schilling brothers, Raymond and James, 
began a partnership, which continucd 
until 1950 when the one brother retired. 
Raymond’s son, Dick, recently joi:ed 
Eastern Canners, Inc., with offices in 
Westminster. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Freezers Solicit Aid Of Refrigerator 
Manufacturers in Drive For 
Increased Retail Display 


George L. Mentley, President of the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, has invited the commercial re- 
frigerator manufacturing industry to 
participate in a drive to increase the 
capacity of frozen food display cases in 
retail stores. 


In an open letter to refrigerator manu- 
facturers dated September 1, Mentley 
said that exploratory work of a special 
NAFFP Committee has indicated that a 
two or three-shelved freezer case is both 
necessary and technically practical, and 
that retail grocerymen are interested in 
such a case. Grocers want to handle 
more frozen foods and to handle them 
more efficiently, he said, adding, “We 
feel that our committee will be success- 
ful in contributing in a major way to 
the development of over-all specifications 
for an effective multi-level cabinet which 
will meet the requirements of retail 
grocers. What will then be required is 
the technological know-how which can be 
supplied by members of your industry.” 


LIMITING FACTOR 


The packers’ association feels that the 
inability of the average retail grocery 
store to devote more space to the dis- 
play of frozen foods is a limiting factor 
in the growth of the industry. Mentley 
cited the increasing numbers of new 
products on the markets, larger package 
sizes of many prepared meals, and in- 
creasing demand for established products 
as adding to the problem. The answer, 
he eontends, might well be found in 
multi-level frozen food display cases 
which would use the air rights without 
using additional floor space. 


The plan outlined in the letter is for 
tne packer organization to contribute in 
@ major way to the development of the 
soecifications, based on retailer require- 
rients, which would then be incorporated 
into a prototype case. The skeleton de- 
sgn, in turn, would be made available 
\ithout restriction to the entire refrig- 
e-ation industry for further development. 
Cane important refinement visualized by 
t .e committee is the substitution of one 
©’ two large compressors units for a 
£ eat many cases instead of a small unit 
f rv each case as the general practice is 
now. 


Meanwhile, Mentley added, the com- 
m ttee is continuing its study into other 
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phases of frozen food merchandising in 
retail stores. This study is aimed at 
enabling the retailer, through more com- 
plete information, to operate his frozen 
food department more effectively and 
productively, and to develop and install 
improved merchandising methods. The 
committee has enlisted and is receiving 
the cooperation of retailer organizations 
in this part of the program. 


Hamilton Stone, National Sales Man- 
ager of Minute Maid-Snow Crop, is 
Chairman of the Cabinet Committee. 


Below is a copy of Mr. Mentley’s 
letter: 
September 1, 1955 


To Manufacturers of Retail 
Frozen Food Cases: 


Early this summer the leading packers 
of frozen food products in America, rep- 
resented by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers, took official note 
of the limited amount of display space 
for frozen foods in our average retail 
grocery stores. This is a condition which 
has existed for many years but in the 
last two years has been aggravated by 
increasing numbers of new products on 
the market, by larger package sizes of 
many of the convenience foods, and by 
the ever-increasing demand for estab- 
lished products. 

Preliminary discussions with many re- 
tail grocerymen indicated that, while 
they are generally pleased with their 
return from frozen foods and are eager 
to capitalize further on the popularity 
of these products, they are hesitant to 
expand their frozen food departments for 
two reasons: 


1. Limitation of floor space which can 
be devoted to additional frozen food 
cases. 

2. High initial investment required 
for additional cases. 

As president of NAFFP, I appointed 
a special task force committee to look 
into the matter and lay the groundwork 
for an all-out drive to remedy what is 
plainly a limiting factor in the expan- 
sion of the frozen food industry. At that 
time I visualized that the committee 
would be expanded to include representa- 
tives of case manufacturers and retail 
grocery stores and, perhaps, other seg- 
ments of the industry. 

This committee had two principal ob- 
jectives at the outset: 
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1. To determine, by personal contact 
with retail grocerymen, the principal 
factors which are limiting expansion of 
frozen food capacity in their stores and 
to get the grocers’ ideas as to what can 
be done to correct the situation. 


2. To develop data which will enable 
retail grocerymen to appraise more accu- 
rately the economic health of their frozen 
food departments so that they would be 
receptive to the idea of expansion and 
to assist them in developing more effi- 
cient merchandising methods. 


Since the first meeting of the com- 
mittee last June, considerable spadework 
has been accomplished toward attaining 
those objectives. Our investigations have 
shown that retail grocers feel that a 
multi-tiered frozen food display case is 
both possible and practical because it 
will use the air rights without using up 
additional floor space. They believe that 
such frills as thermo-pane glass, mirrors, 
and heavy chrome decoration are both 
uneconomical and unnecessary. They are 
interested in the possibility of a central 
refrigeration unit which would take care 
of many cases, in place of the present 
system of an individual unit for each 
case. 


Our inquiries have shown that very 
few store owners can break down their 
overall costs to show a true picture of 
how much profit per dollar invested they 
are showing for frozen foods as com- 
pared with other departments. Few know 
their turnover rate for frozen foods. 


These and other reports to the com- 
mittee lead us to the conclusion that a 
new type cabinet must be designed and 
placed in our retail stores to permit 
greater display of frozen foods without 
material sacrifice of more floor space. 
We must also conclude that a simple 
formula must be devised which will as- 
sist the retail grocerymen in determining 
and evaluating the efficiency of his frozen 
food department and in planning correc- 
tive action, if necessary. 


We feel, as we did early this summer, 
that this is a fair appraisal of the retail 
cabinet picture today. Now, where do we 
go from here? 


First, a prototype frozen food case of 
new design and larger capacity must be 
engineered. The National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers is prepared to 
undertake this as a project or to render 
fullest cooperation and backing to repre- 
sentatives of the case manufacturers, 
should they wish to participate. We feel 
that our committee will be successful in 
contributing in a major way to the de- 
velopment of over-all specifications for 
an effective multi-level cabinet which will 
meet the requirements of retail grocers. 
What will then be required is the tech- 
nological know-how which can be sup- 
plied by members of your industry. This 
will evolve as a skeleton design which 
could be made available without restric- 
tion to the entire commercial refrigera- 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE SITUATION — Continued 


especially vegetables, and increased in- 
terest and activity on the part of buyers, 
featured the canned foods market this 
week. Canners are reporting heaviest 
August sales in years and brokers are 
complaining that much more volume 
could be sold were canners. willing 
sellers. Chief reason why canners are 
unwilling is, of course, an earnest desire 
to care for the requirements of regular 
customers, coupled with the difficulty of 
the determining costs, due to short runs, 
and stop and start operations this season. 
The corn, tomato and tomato products 
markets are a long way from being set- 
tled at this time. New prices are re- 
ceived daily and generally they repre- 
sent an upward revision. The bottom of 
the corn market in the Mid-West today 
is somewhere around $1.45 for fancy 
303’s, as compared with $1.20 just a few 
weeks ago. Nobody knows where the top 


strengthening of canned foods prices, - 


is although a good many are thinking in 
terms of $1.65. Much the same applies 
to tomatoes. Some are saying that 
standards can still be bought in the Tri- 
States for $1.25. A Baltimore canner 
lists them at $1.40 this week as com- 
pared with $1.15 six weeks ago; 2%4’s at 
$2.35 compared with $1.90; and 10’s at 
$8.25 compared with $7.00. Standard 
green beans are said also to be still 
available at around $1.00. They are also 
quoted at $1.15. New and _ increased 
prices on peas are also coming in at a 
fast clip. The same applies to tomato 
products, of course, beets, carrots, 
spinach, lima beans, sauerkraut and all 
cown the vegetable line. Light frost in 
the Mid-West and the USDA Crop Re- 
porting Board report confirming trade 
reports of short crops didn’t help the 
situation any. Fruits, while overshadowed 
by the vegetables, remain very steady. 
Pro-rata deliveries on salmon are cer- 
tain. The Maine sardine pack to Sep- 
tember 1 is reported at about 800,000 
cases compared with 2.4 million cases to 


this time last year. Without question, 
it will be a sellers market all the way 
this year, apple sauce, and possibly RSP 
cherries excepted. 


CITRUS—The Florida Canners Asso- 
ciation this week issued a report cover- 
ing the 1954-55 production of canned and 
frozen citrus products in that state. The 
canned pack, on the basis of 2’s, totaled 
38,778,683 cases as compared’ with 
45,081,525 cases in the 1953-54 season. 
The 1954-55 packs on the basis of 2’s by 
product in millions of cases (with the 
1953-54 pack as shown in parents), were 
as follows: Sweetened orange juice 8.3 
(10.0), unsweetened orange juice 8.2 
(7.8), sweetened grapefruit juice 4.0 
(5.9), unsweetened grapefruit juice 6.8 
(9.0), sweetened blended juice 2.7 (3.7), 
unsweetened blended juice 2.3 (2.7), tan- 
gerine juice .4 (.8), grapefruit sections 
5.0 (4.1), broken sections .2 (.3), citrus 
salad .8 (.9). 


During the 1954-55 season the equiva- 
lent of 64,685,956 gallons of frozen con- 
centrated orange juice were produced 
compared with 65.5 million last season. 
Processed concentrated orange juice to- 
taled 1.5 million gallons compared with 
1.3 million gallons last season. Frozen 
grapefruit concentrate totaled 1.2 mil- 
lion gallons compared with 1.7 million 
gallons last year, while frozen blended 
concentrate was reduced from 1 million 
gallons last season to .6 million gallons 
this season, 


Movement of canned orange and grape- 
fruit and combination juices to Septem- 
ber 3 was very close to the movement 
for the same period last year for each 
product. To September 3, 1955, movement 
for the 3 products totaled 33.6 million 
cases and to September 4, 1954, 33.7 mil- 
lion cases. Stocks on hand, however, were 


1955 PACK OF GREEN PEAS 
Compiled by National Canners Association, Division of Statistics 
1954 PACK — 1955 PACK 
Alaskas (Early) Sweets Alaskas (Early) | ___ Sweets = 
Northeast 
New York & Maine............ 966,529 
Middle-Atlantic 
Del. & New Jersey............ 141,073 (a) (a) (a) 
Pennsylvania .............0000000 340,806 565,404 236,268 496,918 
42,840 12,192 149,550 37,833 
Midwest 
62,028 (a) 108,342 (a) 
_ Illinois 389,129 2,373,141 562,916 3,532,675 
(a) 122,765 (a) 235,231 
Wisconsin 3,428,885 7,617,825 3,882,026 8,941,304 
Minnesota 1,097,072 2,433,623 919,558 3,344,947 
Other 213,146 203,059 350,740 301,216 
West 
Montana & Wyoming... 226,875 
(a) 744,013 (a) 1,189,495 
Washington & Oregon...... (a) 4,693,453 (a) 3,562,571 
U. S. TOTAL 6,672,275 20,572,858 7,234,977 23,987,335 
(a) In “Other States’, 


considerably lower. As of September } 
orange juice 1.1 million cases compare:! 
with 1.9 million cases last September; 
Grapefruit juice 1.5 million cases con- 
pared with 3.3 million cases last year; 
Combination juice .4 million cases com- 
pared with .8 million cases a year ago; 
for a total of but 2.9 million cases of 
these juices compared with 6 millica 
cases September 4, 1954. 


As of September 3, 1955 there were 
23.1 million gallons of frozen oranye 
concentrate on hand compared with 16.4 
million gallons on hand October 31, 1954. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Inquiry Broadened — Loyalty To Pay-Oft 
This Year—Withdrawal Of A Number Of 
California Tomato Canners Features That 
Market — Improved Interest In Corn — 
Asparagus Quiet—Apple Sauce Offered— 
Some Improvement In Interest In Cherries 
——Fruits Steady—Short Deliveries On Salmon 
Expected—No Improvement In Sardine Run. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1955 


THE SITUATION—The general mar- 
ket position in canned foods is one of 
strength, and many new packs will find 
their way onto the shelves of the nation’s 
retail grocers at a few cents per can 


higher than prices prevailing a year ago. ~ 


Distributors are beginning to look into 
the potential supply situation more care- 
fully, and this has resulted in a sub- 
stantial broadening of inquiries during 
the week. 


THE OUTLOOK—Chains and whole- 
salers are seeking additional commit- 
ments on items which promise to be in 
short supply this year, and old man pro 
rate is beginning to become a major fac- 
tor on some items. Canners whose sea- 


son’s packs are running well below 


CORN 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED SOMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER MD 
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expectations are parcelling out available 


‘supplies to take care of all of their 


established customers. In short, this 
promises to be a year when the buyer 
with a sustained buying record with 
favorite canners will find himself in a 
better position, supplywise, than com- 
petition which regularly “shops” the 
market. 


TOMATOES—To the surprise of no 
one, the tomato market is on the up- 
grade. Standard 303s in the tri-states 
have moved up to $1.25 for prompt ship- 
ment, with 2%s commanding $2.00 or 
better, and 10s held at $7.75. In the 
midwest, standard 303s are commanding 
$1.30 and up, with 2%s at $2.10 and 10s 
at $7.75. Buyers who had expected to 
round out their holdings with California 
tomatoes were somewhat disconcerted 
this week when a number of West Coast 
packers withdrew, after having booked a 
heavy volume of business on the new 
pack. Some buyers are hopeful that a 
prolonged season may bring up pack 
totals, but even if this should develop, 
canners’ costs have soared to the point 
where existing, or higher, prices appear 
in the cards if packers hope to do better 
than break even on the season’s opera- 
tions. 


CORN—With pack estimates for the 
current season cut back sharply, there 


has been an improvement in trade in- 
terest in corn offerings. The situation 
in the East remains firm, and the same 
condition holds true in the midwest, 
where many canners are withdrawn. 
Bottom on current offerings of fancy 
corn finds the market at $1.45, f.o.b. 
midwest canneries. 


ASPARAGUS—Buyers are not in the 
market for “grass” in any volume, and 
the market is without change. In the 
east, offerings of 300s find fancy blended 
spears available at $3.75, all green cut 
spears at $2.25, and all green center cuts 
at $1.50. 


APPLE SAUCE—Fastern canners are 
offering fancy 303s apple sauce at $1.25, 
with an occasional offering at $1.22%, 
while standard quality is on the market 
at a range of $1.1714-$1.20. Only routine 
buying interest is in evidence at the 
moment. 


RSP CHERRIES—A little improve- 
ment in interest in red sour pitted 
cherries is reported, and the market is 
apparently fairly well established at 
$1.80 on 303s and $9.25 for 10s, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


OTHER FRUITS—Reports from the 
West Coast note a steadying tone in new 
pack fruits, with canners generally firm 
on the basis of opening prices, after 


LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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MARKET NEWS 


having been previously receptive to 
“bids” at concessions on some items. 
Most distributors have made sufficient 
commitments to take care of early needs, 
and buyers are sitting back to see what 
kind of a trading market develops after 
canners complete their season’s runs and 
have an opportunity to determine just 
what quantities they will have for later 
operations. 


SALMON — The pack situation has 
shown no improvement and short de- 
liveries on top grades will be rather gen- 
eral. The trade is waiting for late pack 
results on pinks to determine just what 
the over-all supply situation will be for 
the season. Meanwhile, trade demand is 
continuing to run very heavily to halves, 
as opposed to Is. 


SARDINES—Reports from Maine can- 
ners continue discouraging, insofar as 
pack progress is concerned, and the sup- 
ply is substantially below that of a year 
ago. Sellers are firm at $7.50 per case, 
f.o.b. canneries, for keyless quarter oils 
and an early move up to an $8 basis 
would not come entirely as a surprise. 
Where canners have been in position to 
operate on a part-time basis, restricted 
operations have run operating costs up 
considerably, it is reported. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Activity Reduced Due To Unwilling Sellers— 
Light Frost Throws Scare Into Market— 
Heavy Sales Tomatoes, Catsup—Corn Can- 
ners Still Withdrawn With Sales Only To 
Regular Customers — Beet, Carrot Prices 
Strong—Applesauce Promises To Be One Of 
Few Price Items—Fruits In Background But 
Not Forgotten. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 15, 1955 


THE SITUATION—This week again 
found plenty of interest and demand for 
eanned foods of many kinds but trading 
is being hampered by a reluctance to 
sell on the part of most vegetable can- 
ners. It almost seems like everybody is 
withdrawn on everything and a condi- 
tion of this kind can cut deeply into 
sales. Most corn canners continue off the 
market with still no real market insofar 
as the new pack is concerned as formal 
opening prices are far and few between. 
The high cost of raw stock and an obvi- 
ously short pack in the making has most 
of the kraut processors in the same cate- 
gory. Northern bean canners are any- 
thing but willing sellers and tomato can- 
ners in this area are becoming more 
reluctant all the time. Just to throw 
more caution into the picture a light 
frost made an appearance in many parts 
of Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota although little or no damage is ex- 


pected. An early hard freeze would really 
foul up the pack of tomatoes and tomato 
products in excellent shape as the indus- 
try can use all the raw stock it can get. 

All of the above means strong markets 
on the items involved and in a situation 
of this kind the trade usually make it 
stronger by moving in to buy in heavy 
volume. Such is the case today and prices 
are on the upswing with corn and kraut 
leading the way as prices currently are 
sharply higher than they were thirty 
days ago. Prices on tomatoes and catsup 
are also higher and markets are very 
strong with indications they will stay 
that way for some time to come. Beet 
prices too are up slightly and carrot 
prices on the new pack are sure to be 
higher than current lists as all indica- 
tions point to smaller packs than last 
year. Pumpkin is rapidly following suit 
and everyone expects new pack prices to 
be higher than last year in the face of 
a smaller pack. 


TOMATOES — Canners report very 
heavy sales on tomatoes for the past few 
weeks which is pushing prices to higher 
levels. Now it’s tough to find standard 
303s at $1.30 as many canners are up to 
$1.35 while tens are no longer available 
at opening prices of $7.50. Extra stand- 
ard tens have sold in heavy volume here 
at $8:00 but are now held at $8.25 to 
$8.50 with not too much offered. In fact, 
many local canners are off the market 
until further notice. Raw stock is just 
not appearing as it should and canners 
report difficulty trying to run at capacity. 
The market looks strong all the way. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — There has 
been a terrific run on catsup by Chicago 
distributors ever since the new pack 
made an appearance as the market was 
bare and new prices opened much lower 
than last spot quotations. Prices are up 
again this week with many canners off 
the market. Fancy catsup is now held at 
$11.50 to $12.00 for tens while 14 oz, is 
strong at $1.85 to $1.95. Extra standard 
can no longer be purchased under $10.00 
and $1.60 with canners not too anxious 
to sell even at these prices. Tomato juice 
has not met with the same heavy re- 
sponse but still sales have been good. 
Fancy juice is firm at $2.35 to $2.40 for 
46 oz. and $1.20 to $1.25 for 2s. Maybe 
this is the year juice canners can make 
a profit for a change. 


CORN—Most local corn packers are 
holding back on formal opening prices 
on the 1955 pack of corn and remain off 
the market as far as general quotations 
are concerned. Most of them are selling 
to regular customers in limited quanti- 
ties until they can determine what costs 
will be and what prices should be. Until 
that time, each sale is a separate one 
with faney grade currently moving at 
$1.45 to $1.50 for 303s with extra stand- 
ard at $1.30 and up. Standard 303’s are 
now at a bottom of $1.15 and not too 
much is offered. Canners’ ideas about 
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their own packs vary but it seems cer- 
tain final figures from this area wil! 
show the total figures away down from 
last year. The trade have been buying 
heavy and would probably continue do- 
ing so except that canners are holding 
sales to a minimum. 


BEETS — The recent hot and dry 
weather also cut into beet production 
and the pack in Wisconsin is expected to 
be down about thirty percent from last 
year. As a result, prices have been 
moved higher and now fancy sliced beets 
are generally held at $1.25 for 308s and 
$6.25 for tens with diced and shoestring 
at $1.05 and $5.25 while salad sliced are 
firm at $1.00 and $5.00. 


CARROTS—Wisconsin canners of car- 
rots are just about ready to get under 
way on the new crop of carrots and it is 
already estimated the pack will be down 
around thirty per cent. New prices are 
not available but spot quotations have 
been stepped up to $1.05 on fancy diced 
in 308s and $5.25 for tens with sliced at 
$1.25 and $7.00 and whole at $1.50 and 
$7.25 to $8.25 depending on the size 
involved. 


APPLESAUCE—Buyers here are anx- 
iously awaiting some definite word on 
the new pack of sauce as all indications 
point to a bumper crop in the making. 
With all the shortages appearing in other 
lines, this item should give the trade 
something to kick around at attractive 
prices. Eastern canners have not quoted 
generally although one of the packers of 
an advertised brand opened at prices 
which are considerably under their open- 
ing of last year. Independent canners 
are expected to follow along similar lines 
and will find a ready market here when 
and if they do. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With all the 
activity going on in the vegetable line, 
canned fruits have been shoved into the 
background to some extent although not 
forgotten as sales and shipments are 
good. The pear pack in the Northwest 
will start going into cans before the end 
of this month to be followed immediately 
by prune plums. Distributors here are 
ready for shipments of both just as soon 
as they are ready although no prices on 
the new pack-of plums have been heard 
here as yet. Spot stocks still unsold in 
canner’s hands are badly broken and 
where they can be found prices are firm 
at $7.75 for fancy tens and $2.25 for 
2%s. Other fruits from the West Coast 
appear unchanged from last quotations. 


Machinery and Equipment Compan-, 
Inc., has established storage facilities in 
Los Angeles, and has engaged Stanley 
Levin of 1137 North Genesee Avenu®, 
Hollywood, California, as Sales Manager 
in charge of the Los Angeles area, both 
purchasing and sales. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


No Revision Of Expected Packs Due To Hot 
Spell— Dry Beans Further Weakened — 
Spinach Stocks Dwindle—Tomato Deliveries 
Still Far Behind, Tentative Openings On 
Products—Corn Getting Attention—Carrots 
Late—Pumpkin Openings—Elberta Peaches 
Selling Well—Salmon Firm—Strike Affect- 
ing Tuna Pack. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 15, 1955 


THE SITUATION — The hot spell 
which held California in its grip for a 
week has subsided and normal tempera- 
tures are again the rule. Considerable 
damage was done to crops, especially 
those in the southern part of the state 
where the mercury reached _ record 
heights, but cannery output has not been 
seriously affected. Here and there are 
reports of some damage to tomatoes by 
sunburn and to the ripening of peaches 
faster than they could be harvested, but 
canners are revising early estimates of 
expected packs. The steady demand for 
almost all products in the fruit and vege- 
table line, and the heavy bookings to 
date is leading to price revisions upward 
on numerous items, led by spinach, the 
first item to be packed. Pears will not 


be a record pack in California, but the 
Coast output promises to be large. 
Asparagus is in heavy supply, but early 
sales have been generally satisfactory. 


DRY BEANS — California dry bean 
markets have weakened further, with 
canners and dealers making purchases 
for only immediate needs. The hot 
weather hastened the maturity of the 
new crop, and undoubtedly did some 
damage. Prices on spot No. 1 Small 
Whites are nominally quoted at $13.25 
per 100 pounds, but trading is practically 
at a standstill because of light offerings 
and lack of demand. Shippers are quot- 
ing new crop at $10.50 for late Septem- 
ber delivery and at $9.00 for shipment 
in October. 


SPINACH—Spinach has been moving 
quite freely in recent months and some 
canners now have little to offer. Plans 
have been made by some for a late fall 
pack, but this will undoubtedly be a light 
one. Several list prices have been ad- 
vanced of late and these now average 
about $1.15 for No. 303 fancy, $1.60 for 
No. 2% and $4.75 for No. 10. Some 
featured brands are substantially higher. 


TOMA TOES—Tomatoes have been at- 
tracting considerable attention of late 
because of the damage to crops in some 
other parts of the country and the gen- 
eral feeling that California will be called 


MARKET NEWS 


upon to furnish a larger part of the 
national supply than ever. This State 
has a large acreage but the crop is ma- 
turing from ten to 20 days later than 
usual, so the canned pack depends largely 
on the weather. The recent hot spell 
has speeded up ripening somewhat, with 
only minor damage from sunburn. De- 
spite the increased acreage, cannery re- 
ceipts are running far behind those of 
last year to a corresponding date. De- 
liveries to September 2 amounted to but 
79,360 tons, against 148,836 tons a year 
earlier. Tentative prices on new pack 
tomato products have been brought out 
by several large operators on this basis: 
No. 303 tomato juice, 9114 cents; No. 2, 
$1.15; 46 oz., $2.40, and No. 10, $4.60. 
Catsup is being quoted at $1.90 for 14 oz. 
and $10.50 for No. 10, with buffet tomato 
sauce at 75 cents and 6 oz. tomato paste, 
90 cents. 


CORN—Corn of Pacific Northwest and 
Utah pack is getting considerable atten- 
tion, with some featured brands moving 
at these prices: No. 303 cream style 
golden corn, $1.65; buffet, $1.05; 12 oz. 
vacuum pack, whole kernel, $1.6214; No. 
303 brine pack whole kernel, $1.65 and 
buffet brine pack whole kernel, $1.07%4. 


CARROTS—tThe packing of carrots in 
California and other points in the West, 
promises to be somewhat late in getting 


The 
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CUrtis 7-0270 
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under way, and prices on new pack have 
not been announced. This item is canned 
whenever the fresh market cannot absorb 
all offerings. Prices have been brought 
out on an advertised line of peas and 
carrots at $2.00 for No. 303s. 


PUMPKIN—Opening prices on pump- 
kin of 1955 pack are making an appear- 
ance, with $1.17% quoted on No. 303 and 
$1.60 on No. 2%. An interesting volume 
of business is noted for early delivery. 


ELBERTAS — Elberta peaches have 
been coming in for increased attention 
of late, with some revisions in prices 
noted. One large firm, with plants in 
both California and the Pacific North- 
west, is now quoting this item, as fol- 
lows: No. 303, halves $2.40, and No. 2%, 
$3.65; buffet sliced, $1.40; No. 303, $2.40, 
and No. 2%, $3.65. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
is very firm, with canners and whole- 
salers faced with the quite unusual task 
of allocating their holdings of such items 
as sockeye salmon in order to provide 
their customers with equal stocks, based 
on 1954 purchases. Alaska red talls are 
priced at $32.00-$33.00 per case, with 
halves at $19.00-$19.75.. Pinks are mov- 
ing at $22.00-$23.00 for talls and $12.50- 
$14.40 for halves. 


The Puget Sound pack of salmon, like 
the pack in Alaska, has been running 
well below expectations. For the season 
to August 27th the output had been but 
210,856 cases, the smallest since 1952. 
The canned salmon pack in British Co- 
lumbia is also running to the light side. 
The pack there to September 3 amounted 
to 1,088,515 cases, or the smallest since 
1950. 


TUNA—A strike of cannery workers 
in California has been under way since 
September 3, with this affecting the can- 
ning of tuna, anchovies and mackerel. 
There has been no fishing activity at 
Monterey so far this season, due to a no 
ex-vessel price agreement. Prices of the 
canned products have remained largely 
without change so far. 


The Crown Cork & Seal Company re- 
cently held a family-day program at the 
crown and closure and machinery divi- 
sions in Baltimore. On the premise that 
when you hire an employe you are hiring 
a family, the program was set up to per- 
mit husbands and wives and children to 
get a bird’s-eye view of what goes on 
during working hours. Wives were sent 
personal invitations signed by the Gen- 
eral Manager. Plant hours were set up 
so that husbands and wives could watch 
their mates working at their jobs, and 
later guide them through the plants, 
winding up with refreshments. The com- 
pany feels that family day created a 
family spirit between employes, their 
supervisors and executives, and also 
helped give many employes a_ broader 
picture of how their particular job fits 
into the overall operation. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


OCTOBER 7-8, 1955—TEXAS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION Annual Meeting, Ancira 
Hotel, Monterey, Mexico (reservations 
through the Association, Box 47, Wes- 
laco, Texas). 


OCTOBER 13-14-15, 1955 — FLORIDA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 19-21— NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention 
and “Pickle Fair,’ an exhibit featuring 
Specialized pickle machinery. Sheraton 
Hotel, Chicago. 


OCTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 2, 1955— 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 
22nd Annual Meeting, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 1, 1955— 
IOWA-NEBRASKA CANNERS- ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 3—ILLINOIS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1955—oZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Fall Meeting, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 7-8 —wISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


NOVEMBER 11-15—AMERICAN MEAT 
INSTITUTE, Annual Convention, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 16-18, 1955 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 16-18 — GROCERY MANU- 
FACTURERS OF AMERICA, INC., Annual Con- 
vention, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1955—PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Con- 
vention, Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pensylvania. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 52nd Annual Con- 
vention, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955—GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Daytona Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Florida. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1955—oNTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion and Machinery Exhibit, Royal York 
Hotel, Horticultural Building, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 5-6—MICHIGAN CANNERS 
AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


DECEMBER 5-6—OHIO CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 48th Annual Convention, Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland. 


DECEMBER 5-8, 1955 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 47th 
Annual Convention, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 6, 1955—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 7, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 49th 
Annual Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1955 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
70th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 9-10, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 2nd Annual Con- 
ference for Processors’ Fieldmen, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
(Meeting Jan. 16). 


JANUARY 17-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1956—CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibition (Annual Meeting Janu- 
ary 21), Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1956— 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, WN.A.F.F.P., 
N.A.F.F.D., Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 

FEBRUARY 1-3, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 11th An- 
nual Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


FEBRUARY 17-18, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


MARCH 5-9, 1956—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESATE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
50th Annual Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

MARCH 23-24, 1956—UTAH CANNERS 


ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hote! 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

MARCH 26-27, 1956—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 52nd Annual Meeting 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar. 
bara, California. 


JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZE) 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D.. 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla 

FEBRUARY 1957— NATIONAL CAN 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.2. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., 3.30 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.10 
Large 3.95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77%, 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, STKINGLESS, 
MARYLAND 
1.35-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., 8 sv., Cut, No. 308.............. 1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 o2z....... -90-.92% 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut., Gr., No. 303........1.05-1.15 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 


New York & Pa. 

Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.60-1.70 


Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 1.30-1.35 
Std. Cut, No. SOB 1.10-1.25 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 
No, 303 1.50 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
1.75-1.85 
No. 10 8.75 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308......2.35 
13.50213.75 
3 sv., No. 303 2.05 
12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808.....ccccccrsss 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
Wax, Cat, 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.60 
4 sv. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv. 1,25-1.30 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 
2.15-2.20 
No. 10 12.50 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.82% 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.35 
1X. Std., 4 sv., No. 1.65 
1.45 
No. 10 8.35 
No. 10 7.35-8.15 
zarks, Std. Cut, Gr. 303’s..1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
x. Std., No, 303 1.10 
exas, Std., Cut, No. 308............ 1.05 
No. 10 5.50 
Bi ANS, LIMA 
key. Tiny Gr., No. 303........2. 30 
Sm. Gr., No. 303 2.00 


11.50 
No. 10. 9.50 
Tri-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.35 
St. Gr. & Wh., No. 303..........c0000 1.10 
No. 10 7.50 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 1.20-1.25 
WISCONSIN 
1.25 
No. 10 7 6.25 
0025.25 
Cut, No. 303 .1.00-1.05 
5.00-5.25 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 30%s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.05 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308....1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
CORN- 


MARYLAND (many withdrawn) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
NO. 808. 5003.60 


No, 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 3501.45 
..8.00-8.50 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303........1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25 
No. 10 8.50 
Minpwest (few quotations) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 308... 1.30-1.4214 
...8.00-8.50 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
Ex. Std., W.K. Wh., No. 308......1.25 
PEAS (New Pack) 
Maryland Alaskas 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 3038.........000+ 2.05-2.15 
..11.50-12.00 
Fey., 3 NO. 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 10 7.00 
6.50-7.00 
Ungraded, No, 303............1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.65 
Maryland Sweets 3 
Fey., Ung., No. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
7.50-8.00 
4 sv. 8.25 
Std., Ung., No. 308.............. 1.20-1.25 
7.50-7.75 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
No. 10 13.50 
2.15-2.25 
No. 10 12.25 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
5 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 7.75 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., No. 308..1.35 


No. 10 7.50 

5 sv., No. 303 1.30 

No. 10 7.25 
PUMPKIN 


Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.05 
No. 2% 


No. 10 
SAUERKRAU' 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303........... 1.12% 
No. 2 1.22% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 5.25 

withdrawn 

SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., 8 02. -80 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2%; 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 

Ozark, Fey., No. 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 


No. 2% .... .1.60-1.80 


4.75-5.50 
TOMATOES 
Tr-Srates (most withdrawn) 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No, 303 .1,25-1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Withdrawn 
INDIANA, Ex. Std., No. 1.. 1.15 


No. 2% 


-50-1.55 
2.35-2.45 


No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., 803 1.35-1.3714 
No. 2 2.10 
No. 7.75 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45-2.40 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 21% 2.05 
Std., 


1.80-1.85 


No. 2% 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 303 1.15 
‘LOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 10.50 
11.00-12.00 
Md., Fey., No. 10 Nom 


1OMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


Calif., Fey., 96/6 7.20 

No. 10 (per doz.)..........11.00-15.50 

LOMATO PUREE 

Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 308......1.42%4 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10, 1.06 8.50 

No. 10 7.75 

FRUITS 
AVi'LE SAUCE 

No. 10 7.50-7.75 

(gravensteins) 

No. 303, Fey 1.45 

No. 10 .. 8.75 
APRICOTS (New Pack) 

Halves, Fey., No. 2%%........+ 3.45-3.50 

11.60-12.15 

Choice, No. 2 8022.90 
10.15-10.75 

Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2% .......... 3.50 
Unpeeled 2.2714 

CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.S.P., Water, No. 308........ 1.80-1.85 
No, 2 2.10 
IP 9.25-10.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%.......... 4.20 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 303 2.60 
No. 2% 4.00 
14.25-15.00 

Std., No. 2% 4.00 


Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 02........... 1.40 
No. 303 2.421% 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 13.90 

COCKTAIL 

Fey., No. 303 2.30 
No. 2% 3.65 
No. 10 13.25 

Choice, No. 303 2.25 
No. 214 3.50 
No. 10 12.75 

PEACHES 
Cling, Fey., No. 303..2.00-2.05 
. 2% 3.10-3.20 
11.00 

Choice, No. 1.8744-1.90 
Ne. 2% ...2.821%4-2.90 
No. 10 ...10.25-10.50 

Std., No. 303 .7714-1.80 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 

Elberta, Fey., No. 2%%..........3.45-3.65 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice 2.95 

PEARS 

Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 
No. 2% 3.85 
No. 10 13.50 

Choice, No. 303 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 

Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2............... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 

PRUNE PLUMS 

N.W., Fancy, No. 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 

1.55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 

JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fla., No. 2... ... Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
No. 10 4.80 

GRAPEFRUIT 

Fla., No. 2 87% 
46 oz. 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 3.85 

ORANGE 

Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
No. 10 5.50 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 

TOMATO 

46 oz. 2.30-2.50 

N. ¥. & Pa... Fey.. Na. 2.2... 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 

46 oz. 2.85-2.40 
No. 10 4.90 

46 oz. 2.40 
No. 10 4.60 

FISII 
SALMON—PEr 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T........ 32.00-33.00 
4’s 18.50-19.75 

Y's 12.50-14.40 

Chum, Tall, No. 18.90 
10.50-11.00 

SARDINES—PEeEr Case 
Maine, Oil 7.50 
TUNA—Par Case 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-14.25 

Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.00 

Std., Light Meat................ 10.50-11.00 

Chunks 10.00-10.50 

Grated 7.75-8.00 
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ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 
IN THE CANNERY 


(Continued from Page 8) 


it has not been immediately evident that 
the pressed steel boxes and flexible con- 
duit of former days will be raplaced 
with other, and usually more expensive, 
cast iron boxes, gaskets, seals, water- 
proof flexible conduit and the like. This 
condition usually comes about because, 
when making a change of motor location, 
an overhead circuit is merely extended 
down to the low-level motor. The new 
parts of the installation may provide the 
necessary water-proof features but they 
merely serve to make sure that the con- 
densate gets into the motors or push- 
buttons! 


There are several new wiring methods 


on the market, some of which are being 
installed experimentally on a_ limited 
scale to learn more about their advan- 
tages and weaknesses. Some of the 
points which might at first be considered 
as weaknesses are merely a matter of 
learning how to apply the new materials 
and what to look out for during or after 
installation. There are now available two 
wiring methods (MI Cabley, and Oko- 
thermt) which combine many features 
of rigid conduit and “BX”. These two 
have the wires firmly encased in a solid 
metallic tube, copper in one case and 
aluminum in the other. Insulation of the 
wire consists of magnesium oxide or 
Silastic* and glass respectively. Water 
is definitely excluded from the tubing, 
but care must be exercised in making 
the terminations, however proper seals 
and glands are available for the purpose. 

Trial installations have shown that al- 
though the material (tubing with the 
enclosed wires) is more expensive than 
the components for conventional conduit 
and wire, the final installation is cheaper 
because there is no conduit cutting, 
threading and bending involved. Further- 
more, the material is completely salvable. 
There are two types of liquid-tight 
flexible conduit now available, SealtiteS, 
and Plica||. 

There is every possibility that we will 
be seeing more conduit seals employed 


in the cannery to stop off the travel of 
steam and moist air in the conduits in 
places where they have not previously 
been considered necessary. Seals are 
usually employed in runs which pass 
from a closed room of one temperature 
to another room of another temperature, 
but not often between different areas in 
a large open structure as found in the 
relationship of the preparation room to 
the cook room. There is at least one city 
inspector who requires that weep holes 
be placed in all condulets at the lowest 
point of the run to drain off the con- 
densed moisture! 


It is customary in many canneries to 
disassemble motors and gear-heads at 
the earliest possible moment after the 
end of the season to dry out the windings 
and remove moisture-laden oil, thusepre- 
venting damage to the insulation, gears 
and bearings during the off-season. 


+ MI Cable. General Cable Corp., New York, 

t Okotherm. The Okonite Corp., Passaic. N. J. 

§ Sealtite. American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

|| Plica. Callahan Zine-Lead Co., New York, 


NEXT WEEK—tThe author discusses 
the effects of Chemicals and Differences 
of Temperature and Safety Precautions. 


FREEZERS SOLICIT AID OF 
REFRIGERATOR MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN DRIVE FOR 
INCREASED RETAIL DISPLAY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


tion industry for further development 
and refinement in accordance with indi- 
vidual design policy. 


Second, NAFFP has enlisted and is 
receiving the cooperation of the retail 
grocery trade in developing the economic 
data that is so important to a well-run 
frozen food department, regardless of 
equipment used. Here again the experi- 
ence of the case manufacturers will be 
an important contributing factor, espe- 
cially with respect to data reflecting 


initial investment, maintenance, oper 
ating cost, and depreciation. 

This Association wants to assure al) 
segments of the frozen food industry 
that we intend to pursue earnestly every 
possible means by which the sales poten- 
tial of our products can be freed from 
the limiting boundaries of present frozen 
food installations. This will not only add 
to the economic health of case manufac- 
turers, but to the well-being of our 
mutual customer, the retail grocer, and 
all other segments of the industry. 


I wish to assure representatives of the 
case manufacturers that the chairman of 
our special Cabinet Task Force Com- 
mittee, Mr. Hamilton Stone, National 
Sales Manager, Minute Maid Corp., 488 
Madison Ave., New York City, will wel- 
come suggestions and offers of coopera- 
tive participation in this important 
project from you and other segments of 
our industry. 

Sincerely yours, 

G. L. Mentley, President 
National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers 


E. L. Dosch, Executive Vice-President 
of American Home Foods, Inc., has an- 
nounced a $2 million expansion program 
at the Milton, Pennsylvania, plant. The 
program is necessary, he said, to supply 
the rapidly increasing demand for Italian 
style Chef Boy-Ar-Dee products. Nearly 
$900,000 will be spent for new buildings 
and expanded production facilities and 
for warehousing of raw materials and 
finished goods. Another $250,000 has 
been provided for new and enlarged cold 
storage facilities for meat supplies. Ap- 
proximately $850,000 will be expended 
for new food processing equipment, A 
substantial portion of the $900,000 for 
new construction, Mr. Dosch announced, 
will be expanded for doubling the ca- 
pacity of the Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Mush- 
room growing plant. American Home 
recently acquired a multi-million dollar 
plant at Oakland, California, to serve 
Western states. The Boy-Ar-Dee plant 
was acquired in 1946. 
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THE CANNING TRADE - 


PAT HUTOR, one of the millions of olive “fans” who will b: 
observing National Green Olive Week September 22 to October 1. 
A National publicity program in top magazines, daily news 
papers, radio and television, will provide recipes and encourag: 
greater use of green and pimiento stuffed olives. 


September 19, 1955 
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